Henry Wessel is one man who certainly knows the value of a dollar. And he is 
possibly the only man I ever knew who succeeded in turning back the clock and making 
it stay back - except, perhaps, for our mutual friend Charles. Haight, who died a 

couple of months ago. in his 87th active year. 

They became close friends through their love of animals but only after 

their retirement. Although separated by only a few miles in the part of Hoard County 

in which they lived, about 20 miles west of Baltimore, they never knew each other 

until geese drew them together. Each loved his animals in an entirely different way, 

but in them in their advanced - hardly deilining -years tiort they found the bonds that 
vdio were strnagers 

drew neighbors/into the closest friends 

Neither was poor, in money or any other way*; but neither was really rich in 

worldly cash. Charles was the last and childless male in his line of a family that 
traced directly back to the evacuation of early Gonhecti cut settlers fleeing the 
British about to capture Hew York as the country heaved in its gestation. Henry was 
ter an inEiigrant who in 54 years never compietey lost the accent and 
flavor of language of the countryside between Bremen and Bremerhayen. After ail the 
years of their closeness, Charles was still Mr. Haight to him, pronounced "Haig”, 




a 



Until be retired Charles had liTed only on a farm. Henry was a city man 
nntil he retired to his farms. 

Sech lost hi's wife at just the time life became rich end fuir to him, and each 
then found life barren, until Charles remarried and Henry found a new life with his 

son and his children and, theirs, both having also the wonderful animals to add beauty, 
meaning, and in his eye end hand, creativity. ' . 

Money to Charles was a mea%of paying his own way. To Henry, it was, a temptation 

to be avoided lest it ruin the beauty end fullness of his life. 

Property was important to both, real property. ' Wien on the death of his second 
wife Charles sold his to a college professor, he was forever contemptuous of the 

run-down condition of the fences and the blistering paint, for he was unaare of the 
differeing scale of importances in the professor’s scheme of things. Property was 
something of valHe and if for not other reason, for that one must be preserswd. More, 
it was in the eye of every passerby, end Charles could not conceive that 

any man did not recognize an obligation to present neatness and 
order to the traveller, or that anything less was a discharge of man’s minimnm 
obligation to society. ■Property meant responsibilities, to keeping the lend fertile 
and the appearance attractive - attractive as Charles conceived it: neat and trim 
and in good repair. At 80 he still mowed his own grass and weeded his flowebeds. 
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enry’s concept of property was pleasure. Hot value to those who longed for 



it for commercial exploitation, those willing to pay him hundreds of thousands for his 



acerage. His farm filled his .eye with beauty, his heart with Joy, and his soul with 



a sense of fulfillment, giving his later years a further meaning by providing a 



subtle means of helping his grandchildren to a start. He rented it to them with a 
strai^t face for less than a tenth of what it would have retxirneo him in interest 



had he, for the second time, yielded to the importunings of the developers. 



It was not that he 




lijs 



iin^/^at they would do with his land, for he was a 



V where the wheat grew,j where the^am/once stood 
modem man. His first farm now sprouts' industry a eestaUrant and a morel, all of 



which to him is important to tdthers and necessary to present-day life. *^nly now he 



tells those who see the charm of his setting and are willing to pay him more than 
ten times what he paid for it to look elsewhere. His charge for the rent of the 
land and the farm buildings is six percent of the purchase price, which he assures 
his grandchildren with a face a severe as the 3 bh stone carving of a Teuton god, is 
a sound and honorable business arrangement in which he is gibing than no special ~ 
^nsideration for relationship because six percent is the going rate. Only the 
sparkle in his eye belies him when hfe recounts this story, and his grandchaildren. 



striving to wrest a living and a life from the soil, are too exttatic, too full of 







thrill and glory of a beginning to see it. Their husbandry, careful and diligent 
as he knew it in the Europe he left at nineteen and sees in few other f areas, is 
a staisfaction beyond mehure to ®enry. 

”lhy didn't you sell itf” I asked in disbelief when Henry q.uoted the dream 
offer he had rejected, 

It*s worth more to me,” he replied, 

"How?” I was incredulous, 

. grain 

"Well, I get all the saasn I need for my stock, their pasture and bedding, and 

the house for Henry." ^enry is his son idio works in Baltimore and commutes with ease, 
A generous estimate of the purchase price of these supplies is less than ^500 a year. 

"And then I have my garden." This takes up less than an acre, a concomitant of any 
other property he would buy in the countryside, "That’s a lot." To Henrey it it a 
lot, for it is all where and what he wants it to be. It is worth more than a million 
dollars to him. 

The three or four acres that he could reserve for a more modern house and the 
little pasture his geese require and still get the same price he would not consider, 
for the purpaser would change the land and Henry’s million dollar view and his 
"income” of flSOO a year would be gone. And these are worth more than |60, GOO to him. 

Charles* hand softened when, at 80, he was again without family with the tragic 




8M earefully-plaaned suicide of his second wife, whose gruesome self-destruction 
was compelled by her fixed belief that she was slowly dying of a cancer the test 
medical science could not detect. Henry’s hand is so tough it defies splinters. 

It is so hard that, on gripping it, one wonders how he can fiez it for the 
handshake, and it is broad as an oak fencing plank. His is a life .of doing, the 
physical things that keep Ills body as young as Ms Jaiiis did the things of thought 
and mind that oit him against those of higher education and . political experience as 
he fl^ts them successfully to preserre for himself and other, today and in the 
future, those things that, to him are of beauty and who, passing .he will not pa-rmit 
while he liTes and, he hopes, when he does no. longer. 




